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Allen  County  HuDuc  uutat) 
900  Webster  Street 

PO  Box  2270 

Wsvne.  IN  46801-2270 


To  Maynard,  Paul,  David  and  Ann: 

Since  your  mother’s  passing  many  letters  have  come  to  us 
from  friends  scattered  widely  over  the  country  expressing  their 
admiration  and  affection  for  her. 

To  you  and  to  me  they  are  all  of  priceless  value,  and  as 
such  will  be  preserved  by  us.  I  have  attempted  in  this  little 
volume  to  include  some  of  them,  by  no  means  all:  Those 
which  collectively  represent  the  thoughts  expressed  by  all. 

These,  together  with  the  toast,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Vance  and 
Miss  Kerrigan,  the  talk  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
I  have  included,  primarily  for  you  and  for  the  little  grand¬ 
daughter  who  bears  her  name,  of  whose  coming  she  knew 
although  she  did  not  live  to  see  her. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  the  little  one  as  she  grows  into 
womanhood  will  emulate  the  attainments  and  virtues  of  her 
glorious  grandmother. 

If  the  richness  of  your  mother’s  life  upon  earth  is  preserved 
for  you  in  more  permanent  form  by  the  publication  of  this 
memorial  volume,  I  shall  have  achieved  my  goal. 

Affectionately, 

Father. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  combined 
Craig  families  to  get  together  for  dinner  on  Easter. 

Mother  Craig’s  seventy-fifth  birthday  fell  upon  Easter  1911. 
That  was  the  occasion  for  the  toast  by  Nina  Maynard  Craig 
which  follows: 


A  Toast 

APRIL  SIXTEENTH 

1836-1911 

You  are  missing  the  rabbits  to-day  and  the  butterflies.  We 
are  not  giving  Easter  special  celebration;  we  are  celebrating  a 
birthday.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  life  we 
rejoice  in  is  one  built  on  the  principles  taught  by  Him  who 
this  day  rose  from  the  dead. 

At  our  plates  we  find  blue  birds.  Of  course  these  are  from 
the  hand  of  Bess.  For  so  many  years  Bess  has  sent  us  rabbits 
that  these  children  must  believe  her  the  mother  of  Peter  Rabbit. 
A  few  days  ago  she  came  to  me  to  ask  what  she  should  make 
for  us  this  year.  I  didn’t  know  anything  to  suggest.  Who 
could  suggest  anything  to  Bess?  She  said  she  had  thought  she 
would  like  to  make  blue  birds  and  asked  if  I  would  like  that. 
It  suited  me  if  it  suited  Bess,  and  so  she  made  them. 

I  didn’t  know  how  blue  birds  were  going  to  be  just  right 
for  Easter.  But  in  thinking  it  out  I  remembered  that  Easter 
falls  this  year  on  Mother  Craig’s  birthday,  and  that  blue  birds 
signify  happiness;  and  since  Mother  Craig  had  brought  us  so 
much  happiness  we  should  have  a  blue  bird  birthday  party. 
You  recall  Maeterlinck’s  fairy  story  of  two  children  who  went 
out  into  the  world  to  find  a* 'blue  bird  (happiness).  They 
thought  many  times  they  had  found  it  but  just  as  they  seemed 


to  have  it  in  their  grasp  it  changed  its  color  or  escaped  alto¬ 
gether.  Wearied  with  the  search  they  returned  home  and 
there  found  their  own  bird,  a  beautiful  blue  bird.  So  after 
all,  their  happiness  was  at  home. 

Mother  Craig  has  done  so  much  to  bring  us  happiness.  But 
she  has  not  been  alone  in  this.  She  shares  our  loving  gratitude 
with  Father  Craig  and  with  my  mother  and  my  father.  All 
their  lives  have  been  long  and  helpful  ones.  My  father  stayed 
among  us  till  I  learned  through  him  that  there  is  no  death.  To 
me  he  is  a  living  presence  whose  wise  counsel  I  try  to  hear; 
whose  wishes  I  strive  to  know.  My  mother  lives  among  us 
showing  day  by  day  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter,  her 
sweet,  patient,  loving  presence  making  us  glad. 

Father  Craig’s  integrity  and  steadfastness  shed  a  glory  upon 
all  his  children.  His  children,  however,  can  hardly  forgive  him 
for  one  thing— his  habit  of  rising  at  five  o’clock.  We  are  not 
ready  to  follow  that  lead.  We  laugh  a  good  deal  at  his  early 
rising,  but  I  wonder  whether  we  could  all  have  three  turkey 
dinners  a  year  if  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  rising  at  a  later 
hour.  I  doubt  it.  Mother  Craig  has  held  us  one  harmonious 
family.  Her  life  has  been  pne  of  rare  simplicity  and  strength. 
She  doesn’t  criticize  us,  nor  preach  to  us.  She  just  lives  her 
beautiful  life  and  loves  us.  Her  eyes  are  so  full  of  love  that 
she  does  not  even  see  our  faults. 

These  are  qualities  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  that  have 
brought  happiness  to  live  among  us.  To  us,  their  children,  falls 
the  duty  of  keeping  it  in  our  midst. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  blue  bird  lives  in  Washington 
Court  House.  We  may  go  to  California,  Florida,  Alaska, 
Greenfield,  Dayton  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  There  we 
may  find  things  that  interest  and  please  us,  but  our  happiness 
must  forever  be  in  Washington  among  our  own  selves.  Not 
that  our  family  affairs  should  be  the  boundary  of  our  affections, 
but  they  must  be  the  true  center. 


Last  night  the  blue  bird  built  a  nest  in  one  of  our  loving 
cups.  I  find  the  nest  full  of  eggs.  On  each  egg  is  named  a 
virtue  which  we  must  bring  to  life  in  our  consciousness  to 
insure  the  continued  presence  of  the  blue  bird.  We  will  each 
of  us  take  an  egg  from  the  nest  and  as  we  name  the  quality  it 
denotes,  let  us  drink  from  the  other  loving  cup,  pledging  our 
faith  to  do  our  part  in  keeping  happiness  our  priceless 
possession. 


Letters 


Dear  Dave: 

In  all  these  days  since  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  talking 
with  you  in  your  home  and  spending  a  last  lingering  moment 
with  Nina  in  her  going-away  loveliness  I  have  been  thinking 
of  her  and  you  so  much  and  so  often  that  I  feel  like  telling 
you  some  of  my  thoughts. 

In  recalling  the  many  delightful  occasions  of  my  association 
with  her  the  one  adjective  that  springs  to  my  mind  immediately 
and^emphatically  is  beautiful. 

It  is  her  word.  It  must  have  been  made  for  her.  No  other 
word  can  so  fully  express  the  charm  of  her  face  and  figure,  her 
always  distinguished  and  becoming  dress  and  manner,  her 
sunny  disposition  with  its  great  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  its 
love  of  fun  which  she  radiated  to  all  who  came  within  its 
warmth  and  cheer.  No  other  word  than  "beautiful’'  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  characterize  the  depth  and  devotion  of  her  love  for 
her  family  and  her  husband’s  family,  who  were  also  hers,  and 
for  her  home  which  still  speaks  eloquently  of  the  refining  and 
beautifying  touch  of  her  hand  and  spirit.  "Beautiful”  is  also 
the  word  for  her  warm-hearted  and  faithful  affection  for  her 
multitude  of  loving  friends,  for  her  loyalty  to  her  church  and 
community  and  to  all  the  other  organizations  and  projects  to 
which  she  generously  gave  her  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
support  and  work. 

Do  you  know,  Dave,  when  I  saw  how  much  you  appreciated 
those  two  beautiful  poems  written  by  loving  friends,  I  had  an 
irresistible  wish  and  determination,  which  I  think  would  have 
come  later  anyhow,  to  contribute  something  of  my  own  to  your 
collection  of  sincere  tributes. 

And  so,  finally,  out  of  that  one  comprehensive  word,  "beau¬ 
tiful,”  I  have  tried  to  paint  for  you,  Dave,  my  conception  of  a 


soul-portrait.  The  model  was  perfect  but  my  craftsmanship 
painfully  inadequate  for  the  subject.  However,  it  came  straight 
from  my  heart  and  was  literally  a  labor  of  love;  and  as  such  I 
hope  you  will  accept  it. 

I  do  want  to  assure  you  and  "the  boys”  of  my  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  and  undertstanding,  but  also  let  me  rejoice  with  you  in 
the  rich  legacy  of  beautiful  memories  which  Nina  has  left  to 
drive  the  gloom  out  of  this  day-after-day  vacancy. 

Dave,  I  do  want  you  to  come  out  of  your  distressing  illness, 
even  if  it  requires  a  miracle.  I  have  so  much  faith  in  your 
good  doctor-son  and  your  own  courage  and  the  united  prayers 
of  all  those  who  love  you,  that  I  shall  go  on  hoping  . . .  will  you? 

Your  friend  always, 

Oct.  19,  1944.  Amy  S.  Vance. 


NINA  MAYNARD  CRAIG 
(A  Portrait-Biography) 

“How  beautiful!” 

They  said  it  in  her  childhood  days 
When  all  her  cute  and  cuddling  ways, 
Her  frisky  tricks  and  gleeful  plays 
Were  just  beginning; 

When  every  flower,  toy,  and  bird, 

And  new-accomplished  baby  word 
Pride  in  her  infant  being  stirred 

And  made  more  winning. 

How  beautiful, 

The  growing  of  her  quick,  bright  mind, 


Her  nature  gentle,  tastes  refined, 

Concern  for  others  deep  and  kind, 

In  goodness  blending! 

Her  studious  mind  and  singing  heart 
Caused  books  and  music,  speech  and  art, 
A  love  of  culture  to  impart, 

In  joy  unending. 

How  beautiful, 

The  providential  circumstance 
That  gave  propinquity  its  chance 
To  foster  her  one  great  romance 
And  make  it  thrilling! 

So  when  adoring  David’s  eyes 
Which  followed  her,  found  no  disguise 
In  looking  unconcerned  and  wise 
The  fates  were  willing. 

How  beautiful, 

The  home  beloved  they  founded, 

On  true  companionship  firm  grounded, 
With  love  unselfish  and  unbounded, 
Sound  and  enduring! 

And  here  was  welcomed  many  a  guest 
Who  found  the  charm  and  cheer  and  rest, 
And  helpful  conversation’s  zest 
Warmly  alluring. 

How  beautiful, 

The  crown  she  wore  of  motherhood, 

Its  deepest  meanings  understood, 

Its  priceless  joy  and  ceaseless  good 
Fondly  possessing! 

And  when  her  cherished  children  grew 
To  stalwart  manhood,  tried  and  true, 


She  was  to  them— How  well  they  knew! 

Their  richest  blessing. 

How  beautiful, 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 

Well  or  ill,  in  joy  or  sorrow  drear, 

The  life  of  faith  and  work  sincere 
She  kept  oh  living! 

She  used  her  eagerness  for  joy 
The  woes  of  others  to  destroy 
And  all  her  sympathy  employ 
In  gracious  giving. 

How  beautiful, 

As  calm  and  fearless  did  she  go 
To  meet  her  great  adventure  so, 

And  with  her  radiance  to  glow 
In  new  adorning! 

And  we  who  miss  her  in  our  place 
Will  keep  her  loveliness  and  grace 
Until  we  greet  her  face  to  face 
In  the  glad  morning. 

Amy  Sutherland  Vance. 

r  For  David  S.  Craig,  October,  1944.  j 
[  Mrs.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  Delaware,  Ohio.  j 

An  Appreciation  of: 

Nina  Maynard  Craig,  precious  friend  of  a  life  time,  barring 
the  first  dozen  or  fourteen  years. 

She  was  one  of  God’s  great  gifts  to  me.  As  I  think  of  our 
long  friendship  and  love  which  deepened  year  by  year,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  had  no  beginning.  That  they  had  always 
existed. 


But  we  met  when  my  family  came  to  Washington  C.  H. 
and  I  joined  Nina  in  the  upper  school  grades.  My  earliest 
memory  of  her  is  that  of  a  clever,  witty  girl  with  laughing  blue 
eyes,  who  had  a  kindred  spirit  of  mischief  and  fun,  and  was 
consistently  sweet  and  winsome.  All  this  she  continued  to  be  to 
her  last  day  here. 

When  we  finished  high  school  she  and  Edith  Love  and  I 
were  pledged  to  keep  a  tryst  on  a  given  date  annually  as  long 
as  we  should  live.  School  girlish  and  silly  as  that  may  seem  we 
kept  the  tryst— for  more  than  fifty  years,  during  which  time  it 
took  on  real  meaning  and  gave  us  a  peculiar  joy. 

-  Nina  had  a  fine  mind— open,  inquiring  and  insatiable.  I 
always  found  her  pursuing  some  line  of  study  or  research. 
There  were  no  frontiers  inhibitory  to  her.  Her  abounding 
energy  applied  in  that  direction  or  in  any  other  for  that  matter 
was  an  amazement  and  a  reproach  to  my  lazier  mind. 

An  unbelievable  example  of  her  mental  energy  came  to  me 
during  her  last  days  of  extreme  weakness  when  she  wrote  me 
in  California  under  date  of  Sept.  19,  ’44,  to.  share  with  me 
some  information  in  which  she  said,  “I  thought  you  might  be 
interested.”  She  made  this  the  occasion  also  to  mention  what 
I  am  sure  was  an  unspeakable  joy  to  her,  an  event  for  which 
she  had  been  waiting— the  coming  of  Anna  Maynard  Craig. 

Of  all  life’s  responsibilities  and  loyalties,  those  for  home  and 
family  came  first,  and  they  all  but  absorbed  her  whole  being 
for  a  period  of  years.  I  was  similarly  situated,  so  those  were 
the  lean  years  of  our  contacts  and  communications.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  glimpses  of  her  and  her  three  sons  successively, 
cither  as  babies  or  as  ‘big  boy  in  reefers.”  Beautiful  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  interpretative  of  that  family  life. 

I  especially  cherish  a  picture  of  her  and  my  Mary.  It  was  at 
a  tea  party  given  by  Nina,  where  they  at  once  became  great 
pals  and  a  high  standard  of  mother’s  friends  in  the  old  home 
town  was  set  for  Mary. 


Nina’s  social  charm  could  scarcely  be  exceeded.  She  was 
greatly  interested  in  people  and  loved  to  entertain  them  in  her 
home.  I  had  abundant  reason  to  recognize  and  appreciate  her 
flare  for  assembling  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  town 
visitors  at  her  home.  509  Washington  Ave.  was  not  only  a 
social  and  community  center  but  a  “port  of  call”  for  traveling 
friends  going  to  or  fro  across  the  country.  She  was  a  perfect 
hostess.  Memories  come  in  a  flood  bringing  to  mind  the  rich 
and  rare  fellowship  of  hours,  days  or  weeks  spent  with  her. 
Anywhere  we  happened  to  be  walking  in  town,  driving  in  the 
country— in  Chicago,  in  Evanston  or  in  her  home,  hours  were 
spent  in  revealing  conversations  and  in  sharing  choice  ex¬ 
periences— as  it  were  in  catching  up  with  each  other. 

A  rare  pattern  was  used  for  her  fashioning  when  she  was 
ushered  into  this  world  of  human  beings.  She  was  trusted 
with  an  extraordinary  personality— she  developed  a  great  soul. 
The  essence  of  her  life  was  strongly  spiritual  and  in  a  beautiful 
and  perfectly  practical  way  she  spiritualized  all  of  life.  No, 
she  was  not  pious,  not  sanctimonious,  nor  ultra-religious. 
Neither  was  she  an  aggressive  advocate  of  any  cause,  nor  an 
enthusiast.  But  she  was  possessed  of  what  I  call,  perhaps  for 
the  want  of  a  better  term,  “soul  force.”  To  me  that  is  the  clue 
to  the  challenge  of  her  life  which  kept  her  constantly  rising 
above  tire  norm.  And  the  norm  in  her  was  by  no  means 
ordinary. 

On  tJr is  basis  I  see  the  explanation  of  her  insights,  her  subtle 
understandings  and  appreciations,  and  the  perseverence  and 
courage  with  which  she  overcame  difficulties  in  her  path. 

Witness  the  finesse  with  which  she  triumphed  in  a  great 
way  over  her  one  physical  handicap.  It  was  marvelous,  and  it 
was  typical. 

Nina  will  always  be  vivid  and-vital  to  me. 

The  experience  she  recorded  in  a  letter  only  a  few  months 


ago  was  similar  in  kind  to  my  own  which  I  doubt  not  will  be 
a  recurring  one: 

"How  I  long  to  see  you— It  is  so  refreshing  when  I  am  quiet 
just  to  think  of  you.  And  then  I  talk  to  you  about  spiritual 
things  for  I  know  you  understand  even  though  you  do  not  heai 
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me. 

Friendship  and  love  are  among  the  values  which  are  eternal 
and  can  have  no  end. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Avann,  Leonia,  New  Jersey.  ] 


/ 

Sunday. 

Dear  Uncle  Dave: 

David  called  me  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sad  word  about 
Aunt  Nine  and  then  Father  wired  me.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you 
my  own  feelings  as  I  was  saddened— not  solely  because  of  her 
death  which  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  release  after  sc 
much  suffering— but  because  of  the  loss  to  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  so  lovely  a  character.  She,  to  me  as  I  grew  to 
manhood,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  persons— lovely  to  look  at— 
charming  to  be  with  and  an  inspiration  to  find  a  girl  who 
measured  up  to  her  and  her  standards.  Aunt  Nine  stood  foi 
so  much  to  us  all.  She  and  my  own  Mother  I  think  inspired 
in  us  a  love  for  good  music.  The  Sunday  afternoon  readings 
at  your  home  have  always  been  an  inspiration  to  me  for  good 
reading.  I  heard  at  her  knee  for  the  first  time  about  Philip 
Nolan,  “The  man  without  a  country;”  excerpts  from  Long¬ 
fellow,  John  Ruskin  and  a  host  of  other  writers  whom  I  have 
come  to  love  later  and  I  never  hear  about  Philip  Nolan  that 
I  don’t  think  of  her.  I  could  ramble  ou-and  tell  of  countless 
ways  in  which  she  inspired  me  and  what  a  grand  person  she 
was  to  all  of  the  kids  in  the  gang. 


I  think  we  all  loved  our  Aunt  Nine  in  a  very  special  way— 
I  know  I  did  and  I  think  she  knew  it.  I  have  tried  to  tell  her 
so  many  times  about  that  place  she  held  and  she  would  nod 
sweetly  as  tho  she  knew  what  I  was  trying  to  put  into  inexpres¬ 
sible  words.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  her  charm  came  from 
remembering  all  the  funny  things  about  us  kids— and  I  think 
they  were  funny  to  her  at  the  time  she  would  see  the  amusing 
side  of  what  might  have  been  a  tragic  circumstance— and  in 
that  way  taught  us  to  laugh  at  ourselves  every  now  and  then. 
Laughing  at  myself  has  been  a  most  valuable  lesson  which  I 
learned  from  her. 

Oh,  I  learned  so  much  from  her,  which  I  didn't  appreciate 
at  the  time  but  which  stood  me  in  good  stead  later  on.  I  think 
the  greatest  tribute  to  her  is  that  which  I  stated  above.  "Aunt 
Nine  had  a  very  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  children 
with  whom  she  grew  up”.  My  love  to  you  all, 

Wink. 

Capt.  Winchell  McK.  Craig 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 


Herington,  Kansas,  October  2,  1944 
Dear  Uncle  Dave  and  Boys: 

The  wire  which  I  received  last  Wednesday  brought  very  sad 
but  not  too  unexpected  news,  as  the  folks  had  kept  me  pretty 
well  informed  as  to  Aunt  Nine’s  condition.  While  at  times 
we  know  the  inevitable  end  is  bound  to  come  and  despite  how 
much  we  think  we  are  prepared  for  such  nevertheless  it  always 
is  a  shock  when  the  end  is  finally  reached. 

During  the  past  few  days  my' thoughts  have  been  very  much 
with  you  all.  I  have  also  thought  about  the  very  grand  times 


we  all  have  had  together  and  what  a  very  important  part  Aunt 
Nine  always  played  in  those  get-togethers. 

Having  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  either  of  my 
grandmothers  and  thus  losing  a  tie  with  the  feminine  thoughts 
of  that  generation,  I  have  always  felt  that  in  Aunt  Nine  I  had 
a  perfect  substitute.  To  me  she  was  as  modem  as  a  woman 
that  age  should  be,  always,  of  course,  tempered  widi  her  Vic¬ 
torian  raising.  That  to  me  is  a  perfect  combination.  I  think 
of  her  wit  as  being  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  her  per¬ 
sonality,  so  subtle,  and  droll.  I  recall  one  day  several  years  ago 
I  stopped  in  at  509  Washington  Avenue  around  11:30  A.  M. 
This  was  a  favorite  time  of  mine  inasmuch  as  I  could  generally 
count  on  seeing  you  all  at  that  time.  It  never  failed  that  during 
those  visits  I  was  generously  urged  to  stay  for  lunch  or  dinner 
which  ever  the  case  was  that  day.  As  the  clock  approached 
twelve  and  there  was  no  invitation  forthcoming  I  decided  that 
I  had  better  leave.  Upon  my  departure  Aunt  Nine  said,  “Eli  1 
will  walk  to  die  gate  with  you.”  We  went  out  the  side  door 
and  out  the  driveway  to  the  gate.  As  we  came  to  the  comer  of 
the  house  she  said,  “Oh  I  want  to  send  your  mother  some 
parsley  out  of  our  bed.”  As  she  was  picking  a  bunch  she  went 
to  great  lengths  about  the  merits  of  the  parsley  particularly  for 
decorative  purposes  and  how  she  used  it  particularly  when  she 
wanted  to  dress  up  leftovers  and  fill  in  a  space  at  a  seemingly 
scanty  meal.  As  she  handed  me  the  parsley  that  she  had  picked 
she  said,  “I  believe  that  we  are  having  parsley  ourselves  this 
noon,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.”  To  me  that  was  a  perfect  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  the  usual  invitation  had  not  been  forth¬ 
coming,  and  so  cleverly  put,  not  the  usual  explanation  of,  “I 
would  ask  you  to  stay  for  a  meal  but  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't 
appeal  to  you.” 

The  privilege  of  knowing  the  three  of  you,  Father,  Grand¬ 
father,  yourself  and  Aunt  Nine  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  he 
one  of  the  rich  heritages  with  which  the  Lord  endowed  me. 


I  hope  that  this  letter  finds  you  as  well  as  it  is  possible  and 
that  you  will  continue  to  improve  in  this  long  illness  which  has 
plagued  you  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

My  very  best  to  all  of  the  boys  and  yourself. 

As  Ever, 

Eli 

Sgt.  Eli  Craig,  Army  Air  Field, 

Herington,  Kansas. 


Maple  Terrace,  Dallas,  Texas, 
November  1,  1944 

Dear  Mr.  Craig: 

Owing  to  many  obstacles— impaired  health  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  settled  at  home  again  with  almost  no  help,  I  have 
been  unable  to  send  you  a  few  words  of  comfort  in  your 
bereavement.  Words  seem  so  futile  in  a  loss  like  yours— you 
know  your  friends  grieve  with  you  and  your  real  consolation  in 
the  loss  of  one  so  beloved,  is  the  beautiful  memory  you  will 
always  have  of  her  prized  companionship  through  the  years. 
She  was  the  finest,  gentlest  and  brightest  helpmate  that  was 
ever  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man— and  God  took  her  in  His  own 
good  time  to  give  you  something  to  look  forward  to  in  your 
eternal  union  in  Heaven.  You  are  also  blessed  in  the  three  fine 
sons  He  gave  you— so  you  are  not  alone  in  your  earthly  sorrow. 

My  earnest  prayer  for  you  and  Maynard  and  Paul  and  David 
is  that  God  may  send  you  every  blessing  until  you  are  reunited 
with  your  beloved  in  Eternity. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Mary  C.  McDonough 

j  Mrs.  John  H.  McDonough,  Dallas,  Texas.  J 


Dear  “Mayne”: 

I  was  in  New  England  last  week.  When  I  talked  with 
Pherbia  on  the  telephone  on  Thursday  night  she  told  me  of 
your  wire.  When  “Wink”  spent  the  week-end  with  us  ten 
days  ago  he  rather  prepared  us  for  the  news.  Nevertheless  it 
always  comes  as  a  shock  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  one  for 
whom  you  have  deep  affection.  Like  many  others,  I  know,  1 
had  that  real  affection  for  your  wonderful  mother.  It  was  a 
feeling  that  I  never  experienced  toward  any  other  person  ex¬ 
cept  my  own  mother.  I  always  had  the  feeling  that  your  home 
was  a  sort  of  second  home  for  me.  It  was  that  during  college 
days  and  the  years  thereafter  when  I  was  in  the  Middle  West. 
I  know  I  was  never  in  any  other  home  where  the  same  spirit 
existed.  It  was  created  by  your  mother.  It  seems  to  me  she 
always  shed  her  own  particular  aura  wherever  she  was.  One 
can  never  forget  her  beauty,  her  charm,  her  unfailing  sense 
of  humor.  You  have  a  heritage  in  both  mother  and  father  that 
few  men  ever  have. 

Pherbia  joins  in  sending  our  sympathy  to  all  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

“Pinky” 

Mr.  Raymond  Thornburg, 

Pauling,  New  York. 


Dear  Mr.  Craig: 


45  Dwight  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
October  9,  1944 


Lucy  and  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Craig's 
death:  her  radiance  and  vitality  seemed  to  mark  her  as  death- 


less.  And,  certainly,  her  radiance  and  animated  charm  are 
deathless.  Her  personality,  her  blessed  influence  will  not  die. 

One  of  our  Brookline  friends,  who  was  recently  bereft  quite 
suddenly  of  his  wife,  gave  us  the  following  comforting  piece 
of  verse.  At  least,  he  found  some  help  from  it,  I  believe,  and, 
while  I  know  the  impossibility  of  saying  or  doing  anything  in 
the  circumstances  of  any  great  use,  I  am  including  it  as  a  lovely 
expression  which  might  come  from  your  beautiful  wife.  It  is 
entitled,  “To  Those  I  Love.” 

“Grieve  not, 

Nor  speak  of  me  with  tears, 

But  laugh  and  talk  of  me 

As  if  I  were  beside  you,  for 

Who  knows  but  that  I  shall  be  often-times. 

I  d  come  could  I  but  find  a  way. 

But  would  not  tears  and  grief  be  barriers? 

And  when  you  hear  a  song  I  used  to  sing, 

Or  see  a  bird  I  loved,  let  not  the  thought 
Of  me  be  sad,  for  I  am  loving  you 
Just  as  I  always  have.” 

The  little  verse  rings  so  realistically  true  that  I  trust  it  may 
prove  worth  sending.  Won't  you  try  to  find  some  comfort,  you 
and  your  saddened  family,  in  that  our  hearts,  and  many,  many 
others  are  bowed  down  with  yours  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
sorrow  and  loss;  and  yet  we  shall  never  lose  the  blessing  of  her 
friendship. 

Your  friend, 

George  B.  Franklin 

I  Prof.  George  B.  Franklin, 

[  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dear  Mr.  Craig: 

A  letter  that  I  have  just  received  from  Mrs.  Paxson  tells  me 
of  your  sad  loss. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  at  this  time.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  to  you  my  feeling  upon  receiving  this  word.  But  I 
was  instantly  aware  that  for  me  the  world  seemed  a  less  finer 
place  to  be. 

From  the  time  I  can  remember,  Mrs.  Craig  has  been  my 
ideal  of  true  womanliness. 

Her  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  me  through  my  life  in 
spite  of  her  many,  many  friends  and  interests  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  how  a  truly  great  person  always  finds  time  for  the 
“little  things  and  little  people.” 

Mother  has  been  with  me  these  past  months,  but  ten  days 
ago  left  for  New  York  City.  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  from  her 
in  a  few  days. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love 

Sincerely, 

Hope  Johnson  Harrold 

Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Harrold, 

22  Habershaw  Way,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

October  12,  1944 


Wilmington,  Ohio,  November  2,  1944 

Dear  Dave: 

I  just  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Nine.  She  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  women  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  to  live,  in  1897,  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
ner  had  just  died,  and  Gertrude  and  Edith  gave  up  their 
plans  to  introduce  me  formally  to  their  friends. 


The  Cecilians  met  at  the  Gardner  home  that  year,  and  1 
was  often  a  guest.  That  was  my  only  opportunity  that  first 
winter  among  strangers  to  meet  a  representative  group  of 
Washington  women.  Among  them,  was  a  sparkling  lady,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  brown  hair,  piled  high  on  her  head— 
and  it  seemd  to  me,  anyone  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of 
her— this  sparkling  lady— carried  in  her  voice  a  tone  of  affection, 
not  accorded  anyone  else. 

At  my  first  meeting  her,  I  mentally  expressed  the  wish  that 
Mrs.  Craig  would  become  my  friend. 

The  next  few  years  I  was  busy  with  my  new  duties,  of  being 
a  home-keeper  and  mother,  and  she,  with  her  home  and  social 
duties,  so  that  we  met  only  infrequently— But  through  those 
years,  I  held  fast  to  the  wish  which  became  almost  a  resolve— 
to  have  Nina  Craig  for  my  friend.  She  has  been  that  for  thirty 
years  and  I’ve  had  no  friendship  I  have  treasured  more,  and 
few  I  have  cherished  as  much. 

Her  wit  and  cleverness  were  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  to 
those  about  her,  and  her  consciousness  of  the  value  of  little 
things  warmed  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 

Memories  of  her  will  rise  like  a  fragrant  incense  through  the 
years. 

I  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  your  loneliness  and  the  feeling 
of  emptiness  that  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  your  home. 

All  through  the  summer  I  had  wished  I  might  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  if  only  to  be  near  her  for  a  short  time— if  she  could  not 
have  visitors  in  her  room. 

You  have  been  fortunate,  Dave,  you  and  she,  to  have  fifty- 
three  and  a  half  years  together— and  your  memories  of  those 
years— nothing  can  take  them  from  you. 

Memories,  I  grant  you,  are  a  poor  substitute,  for  the  living 
presence  of  one  we  love— but  we  can  be  grateful  for  them. 


My  thoughts  are  often  of  you  and  your  sons. 

Your  sincere  and  understanding  friend, 

Estelle  A.  Rogers, 


|f  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers, 
[  Wilmington,  Ohio 


My  dear  dear  Dave: 

>  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  write  you  sooner.  I  just 
haven’t  been  able  to  do  it.  Nine’s  leaving  us  seems  indelibly 
connected  with  Mamma’s  and  at  times  the  double  blow  is  just 
too  much  for  me. 

For  forty  years  I  have  gone  back  to  W.  C.  H.'and  after  see¬ 
ing  Mamma  I  have  run  through  the  alley  to  see  my  old  running 
mate  Bess  and  then  we  have  hunted  up  Nine  and  Dave.  After 
that  I  have  always  felt  that  my  “basic  friends”  had  been  greeted 
so  I  could  take  my  time  to  see  the  others. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  this  evening  trying  to  picture  Bess 
and  myself  without  Nine  and  I  can't  do  it.  And  aside  from 
her  physical  presence,  we  won’t  have  to  do  it  for  her  life  was 
so  inter-twined  with  ours  that  as  we  grow  older  I  know  she 
will  seem  nearer  and  her  influence  will  grow  stronger.  I  find 
that  is  the  way  with  my  mother  and  it  will  be  the  same  with 
Nine. 

She  took  us  when  we  were  such  little  hoydens  in  the  old 
Methodist  Sunday  School.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Rector  was  glad  to 
get  us  out  of  the  primary  class,  and  we  were  so  happy  to  get  to 
Nine,  so  young  and  beautiful  and  exactly  our  ideal  in  every 
way.  No  one  will  ever  quite  realize  whaf  her  quiet  loving  and 
at  times  firm  guidance  meant  to  us. 


And  to  tell  the  truth  Dave,  we  were  not  especially  overjoyed 
when  she  got  married  either.  It  must  have  been  a  touch  of 

jealousy. 

And  I  remember  so  well  when  Maynard  was  born.  Bless 
his  heart.  He  will  always  be  a  little  boy  to  me.  When  he  was 
but  two  days  old  I  met  Mrs.  Maynard  on  the  street  and  she 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  baby.  I  said  that  we  hadn’t  but 
were  going  down  the  next  day  and  then  she  smilingly  said, 
“When  you  see  them  tell  them  grandmother  is  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected.” 

All  such  things  come  crowding  into  my  mind  now,  and  I  am 
glad  for  they  bring  her  nearer.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  a 
talk  with  you  tonight! 

I  know  that  she  was  always  kindly  disposed  to  Christian 
Science  and  I  am  also.  It  has  so  many  fine  Christian  tenets 
for  happy  living— IF  you  lived  in  Boston  you  would  uncon¬ 
sciously  adopt  some  of  their  helpful  phrases  I  am  sure.  They 
never  use  the  word  death.  It  is  called  Passing  and  I  like  it 
so  much.  There  is  such  a  finality  to  the  word  death  and 
passing  more  nearly  conveys  the  idea  of  something  merely 
transitional  and  temporary.  I  am  sure  Nine  wants  us  to  think 
of  her  as  having  passed  for  the  present  beyond  our  recognition 
but  always  ready  to  come  back  to  us  in  spirit  when  we  want 
her  or  need  her. 

I  must  close  for  this  time.  Don’t  answer  this  letter,  Dave. 
It  is  too  hard  on  you  to  write  now.  I  will  drop  you  a  line  from 
time  to  time  and  of  course  you  know  how  my  heart  goes  out 
to  you  and  the  family  in  love  and  sympathy.  What  a  fine  old 
Greek  word  sympathy  is.  We  throw  it  around  a  good  deal 


these  days  and  don’t  always  realize  its  full  significance  but  it 
still  means  "to  suffer  with”  and  you  know  I  do  that. 

Your  old  friend, 

Lucy  J.  F. 

Tuesday,  October  31st,  1944, 

!  Mrs.  George  Bruce  Franklin,  j 

;  Dean  of  Women,  Boston  University, 

!  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


/ 

Dear  Mr.  Craig: 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Craig.  Many  of  our 
good  friends  are  leaving  us.  The  letters  from  the  Hast  tell  us 
of  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Craig,  have  meant  to  much  to  us. 

I  still  recall  the  first  time  I  met  her  in  your  own  home.  She 
made  an  impression  on  me  of  charm,  dignity  and  rich  womanly 
characteristics  that  deepened  with  further  friendship.  I  en¬ 
joyed  her  so  much  in  St.  Petersburg  when  I  was  so  sick.  She 
was  always  cheerful,  comforting,  and  many  times  recalled  to 
me  that  life  was  still  worth  living.  When  out  here  I  admired 
her  pleasant,  hopeful,  and  genial  attitude  as  much  as  ever. 

She  was  the  type  of  Christian  womanhood  that  makes  every¬ 
one  better  and  more  human  who  comes  within  the  reach  of 
her  influence.  She  presided  over  her  home  with  a  grace  and 
refinement  that  enriched  all  of  you  and  those  of  us  who  were 
welcomed  within  its  sacred  precincts. 

I  trust  you  are  better  and  will  enjoy  the  assurance  of  that 
faith  in  the  blessed  world  beyond  into  which  Mrs.  Craig  has 
entered  as  will  also  the  boys  or  I  should  say  men. 


May  peace,  serenity  and  the  presence  of  the  Christ  be  yours 
and  all  the  others  of  your  family. 

As  ever, 

John  W.  Hoffman 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoffman, 

Ex  Pres.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
San  Marino,  California. 


257  E.  Bellevue  Dr. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

February  3,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Craig: 

As  the  weeks  roll  by  the  Nina  I  knew  so  well  and  loved 
much  comes  back  to  me  without  the  thoughts  of  the  days  of 
pain  and  illness  of  the  last.  I  am  so  glad  it  is  so. 

How  her  many  sterling  qualities  stand  out  as  we  now  think 
of  her.  First  the  devotion  she  had  for  her  “boys”  which  in¬ 
cluded  you.  She  never  criticized  her  blessed  four  as  she  called 
you.  If  you  had  desires  she  wanted  them  satisfied.  She  knew 
your  good  qualities,  dwelt  on  them  but  never  mentioned  what 
you  lacked  and  lack  you  must  since  you  are  human.  How  well 
I  remember  her  as  she  came  to  my  door  to  see  if  I  was  ready 
for  breakfast.  How  sweet  she  looked,  tidied  up  in  a  simple 
morning  dress,  her  hair  so  becomingly  dressed  and  her  voice 
so  full  of  cheer. 

I  do  not  remember  that  she  ever  spoke  of  the  frailties  of  her 
family  or  friends. 

No  wonder  she  knew  we  had  her  tenderest  love  and  well  we 
knew  that  was  enough  for  any  one  to  have. 


Her’s  was  a  rare  soul  and  it  is  still  with  us. 


Warmest  love, 
Harriet  Taylor  Upton 

Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton 
257  East  Bellevue  Drive 
Pasadena,  California. 


March  4,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Craig: 

It  was  good  to  be  in  your  home  for  that  good  last  hour 
Tuesday.  It  makes  it  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Craig 
is  no  longer  with  you  when  I  am  there.  So  much  of  her 
personality  hovers  around  her  home. 

I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  talk  with  you  about  my 
own  personal  experience  in  knowing  Nina  Craig.  But  it  was 
hard  at  first  to  talk  about  her  unusual  charm  for  her  friends, 
and  influence  over  them.  And  it  is  still  hard  to  say  the  things 
that  are  in  my  heart  to  say.  Perhaps  I  can  write  some  of  them 
down,  and  you  may  be  able  to  put  into  the  words  some  of  the 
color  that  should  be  there,  although  it  is  hard  to  convey  it  on 
paper. 

“Nine”  had  an  unusual  gift  of  making  friends,  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  their  years,  and  sometimes  it  would  seem  almost 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  she  might  be  able  to  have  with 
them.  If  her  magnetic  spirit  found  an  answering  spark  in  an¬ 
other,  then  suddenly  that  bond  of  friendship  had  been  estab¬ 
lished;  the  sense  of  kinship  was  there!  There  was  about  it  a 
sort  of  timelessness.  Age  didn’t  matter.  She  had  found  the 
thing  in  you  which  could  respond  to  that  constandy  fresh 
and  vital  spirit  of  hers  that  never  ceased  going  adventuring  in 
the  highways  of  living. 


She  also  had  for  us  a  quality  more  marked  (although  I  think 
she  was  quite  unaware  of  it  herself,  and  I  know  that  she  didn’t 
intend  to  put  it  there)  than  in  any  other  friendships  that  I 
have  ever  experienced:  A  spirit  of  challenging  us  to  do  the  very 
best  of  which  we  were  capable.  It  wasn’t  that  she  was  in  any 
way  critical  or  demanding,  but  when  she  asked  us  about  our 
work  or  our  progress,  somehow  it  was  extremely  important  that 
we  had  done  something  really  sound,  and  fine,  and  good.  The 
ordinary  performance  wasn’t  good  enough.  I  always  went  away 
from  one  of  our  brief  visits  with  a  renewed  determination  to 
pull  myself  out  of  the  ruts  of  regular  routines  and  to  accomplish 
something  fresh  and  creative. 

I  don’t  see  why  I  have  used  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Craig.  As  the  months  have  slipped  away  I  have  not  lost  my 
awareness  of  her  influence  on  my  thinking,  of  the  richness  of 
her  personal  life  and  her  widespread  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lived.  She  had  the  wisdom  that  is  based 
upon  understanding,  and  the  patience  and  tact  that  only  the 
really  wise  and  understanding  can  bring  to  any  undertaking.  1 
count  it  a  very  real  honor  to  have  been  her  friend.  And  her 
spirit  is  with  me  now,  as  it  was  before  her  body  failed— as  keen 
and  merry,  as  challenging  and  wise  as  it  was  wont  to  be  through 
all  the  years  I  knew  her. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  you  soon  again,  and  to  know  that  the 
coming  of  spring  is  bringing  renewed  health  to  you,  and  to  Dr. 
Paul  as  well.  Please  extend  my  best  regards  to  both  the  “boys”. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mary  Helen  Fretts 


Miss  Mary  Helen  Fretts 
Dean  of  Women, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


March  26,  1945  ' 

Dear  Dave: 

Your  fine  letter  of  the  17th  has  been  very  present  with  me— 
on  my  desk  and  in  my  mind. 

I  assure  you,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  having  a 
word  incorporated  in  her  book  of  Remembrance.  In  writing 
I  seem  not  to  be  writing  about  her,  but  to  her.  What  we  say 
to  those  we  love  best  is  always  inadequate,  repressed,  just  short 
of  our  full  expression  of  vital,  palpitating  love.  We  do  not 
realize  this,  until  our  beloved  is  beyond  the  sound  of  our 
voice,  —or,  are  they  ever  beyond  our  yearning,  ardent  love! 

^o  have  had  “Nine”  as  a  friend  for  more  than  half  a  century 
is  a  precious  gift— but  to  have  had  her  as  a  boon  companion,  a 
devoted  comrade,  is  one  of  my  choicest  blessings. 

We  were  children  when  we  met.  Nine  elected  me  to  her 
small  coterie,  took  me  into  her  home— her  sanctum,  the  sanc¬ 
tum  sanctorium  of  her  family,  and  as  I  have  since  reflected, 
no  doubt  to  her  family’s  amazement,  if  not  their  discomfiture. 
In  my  years  of  intimate  association  1  never  heard  Nine  speak 
a  word  of  discredit,  disrespect,  or  criticism  of  any  person.  She 
is  the  only  person  of  my  large  acquaintance  of  whom  I  can 
make  this  statement  unequivocally  on  oath. 

Her  eagerness  to  help  everyone,  and  every  worthy  cause  was 
unbounded  and  at  times,  uncontrolled,  by  reason. 

Our  most  cherished  memory  of  her  was  (I  should  say  is,  for 
it  is  still  present  with  me)  her  dauntless  cheer  and  that  sprightly 
airy  spirited— yea  spiritual  gaiety  which  dominated  her  being. 

I’m  sure  she  had  to  keep  a  heavy  hand  on  her  sense  of  humor 
—lest  it  betray  her  as  having  an  unsympathetic  mien  which  she 
never  had. 

If  you  should  ask  what  adjectives  best  reveal  her  character¬ 
istics  I  should  say  first  loyalty,  then  grace  of-spirit,  graciousness, 
alertness,  triumphant  dignity. 


Jesus'  admonition  “Be  ye  therefore  perfect”  seems  inscru¬ 
table,  until  we  reflect  on  the  life  record  of  those  we  know  have 
gone  forward  with  their  pass-port  marked  “Well  done!” 

Lovingly, 

Edith  Love  Drake 


[Mrs.  Lauren  Jay  Drake 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEETING  OF  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

(B«prlnt  from  Washington  C.  H.  Record-Herald.) 

Miss  Agnes  Kerrigan  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
and  took  as  her  theme  the  beautiful  life-work  of  the  founder 
of  the  Fayette  County  League  of  Women  Voters,  Mrs.  Nina 
Maynard  Craig,  who  was  for  twenty  years  its  president  and 
its  guiding  spirit. 

Miss  Kerrigan  prefaced  her  talk  with  the  statement  that  in 
the  more  than  two  decades  in  which  she  served  as  Mrs.  Craig’s 
secretary,  during  which  was  cemented  a  friendship  that  could 
never  be  broken,  not  once  did  she  hear  Mrs.  Craig  say  an 
unkind  word  about  any  person  or  any  thing.  On  the  contrary 
when  there  appeared  bristling  arguments  such  as  will  appear 
in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign,  even  in  such  a  conservative 
body  as  the  non-partisan  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  tactful 
president,  with  a  ready  smile,  a  witty  comment,  or  an  offhand 
joke,  was  able  “to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,”  and  all  was 
serene. 

The  speaker  traced  the  formation  of  the  League  from  the 
time  during  World  War  I,  when  the  women  of  Washington 
Court  House  and  Fayette  County  were  banded  together  in  the 
National  League  for  Women’s  Service.  Following  the  close  of 


the  war,  Mrs.  Craig  organized  the  Women's  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  then  sweeping  the  nation,  and  she  personally  toured 
Fayette  County  and  distributed  eye-opening  literature  to  the 
key-women  of  small  towns  and  the  country. 

A  series  of  weekly  “precinct  teas,”  one  in  every  voting  pre¬ 
cinct  in  the  city,  helped  to  make  the  women  citizenship- 
minded,  and  the  eager  hostesses  served  ice  cream  and  cake  to 
their  neighbors  and  friends,  while  a  board  of  able  speakers 
spread  the  good  news  of  the  coming  emancipation  of  women. 

"Taxation  without  representation”  was  a  popular  theme  for 
discussion  at  the  teas  and  elsewhere,  and  women  everywhere 
deplored  the  fact  that  they  had  to  obey  laws  which  they  had 
no  power  to  make  or  change. 

“When  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Amendment  was  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  it  was  just  a  step  to  the 
formation  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  with  its  avowed 
purpose  of  teaching  the  intelligent  use  of  the  power  the 
women  had  so  lately  won. 

“Today  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  has  gone  far 
beyond  its  elementary  purposes  and  in  an  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  is  a  force  of  the  finest  skilled  thinkers  in  America 
who  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  in  getting  the  most  re¬ 
liable  information  before  the  public  and  provide  short-cuts  to 
the  understanding  of  national  and  international  matters  of 
great  importance. 

“The  Fayette  County  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  unit  of  this  great  body  of  intellectual  women  and  it  owes 
its  prestige  to  the  energy  and  clear  thinking  of  the  one  who, 
for  twenty  years,  while  deeply  devoted  to  her  home,  her  family, 
her  church  and  her  music,  presided  at  every  meeting  and 
opened  and  closed  every  meeting.  The  work  and  the  name 
of  Nina  M.  Craig  will  live  on.” 

At  the  close  of  the  talk,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Annetta  Rowe, 


it  was  voted  to  place  one  or  more  books  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Craig,  and  the  president  appointed  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  the  books,  Miss  Edith  Gardner  and  Miss  Agnes 
Kerrigan. 


In  Memoriam 

Tis  a  thought  of  a  student  of  science, 

Maybe  only  a  dream  that  is  rare, 

That  the  record  of  mankind’s  existence 
Is  preserved  in  the  realm  of  the  air. 

Ev’ry  impulse  of  motion  exerted— 

Ev’ry  word,  ev’ry  sigh,  ev’ry  prayer— 

To  ethereal  waves  is  imparted, 

And  swept  on  in  the  ocean  of  air. 

And  in  this  way  the  Recording  Angel 

Keeps  a  record  of  each  person’s  worth, 

From  which  God  may  determine  our  merits 
When  He  judges  the  creatures  of  earth. 

The  occasion  of  Nina  Craig’s  passing, 

Though  most  bitter  our  grieving  may  be, 
With  its  sorrow  and  fond  recollections, 

Brings  this  thought  in  remembrance  to  me. 

Need  I  tell  of  her  zeal  and  devotion, 

Of  her  charity,  piety,  lover1 
On  our  heart  'tis  indelibly  graven, 

It  is  written  by  angels  above. 


If  by  magical  power  of  transition 

We  the  secret  of  air  could  unroll, 

Of  the  good  that  is  done  by  devoting 
To  humanity’s  cause  one  pure  soul, 

’Twould  be  useless  endeavor  to  measure 
The  extent  of  that  far-reaching  plan, 

Devised  by  an  All-wise  Creator 

By  which  man  may  be  helpful  to  man. 

The  philosopher’s  dream  may  be  idle; 

But  I  think  on  the  Judgment  Day 
When  God  places  the  good  on  His  right  hand, 

Their  service  on  earth  to  repay, 

Near  the  throne  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour, 

'Mong  the  good  who  have  stood  for  the  right, 

Will  be  found  Nina  Craig,  nee  Maynard, 

Near  the  Source  of  the  Fountain  of  Light. 

Agnes  J.  Kerrigan 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  her  secretary 
September  27,  1944. 
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